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PREFACE. 

The contents of this little book were not originally 
designed for publication. My aim in the preparation 
was to convey to the officers and employes of the W. 
M. Ritter Lmnber Company my views upon argamza- 
tion, production, distribution — general topics under 
which may be treated almost every subject important to 
the lumber business. 

Some of the observations and comments upon effi- 
ciency and service, while made in respect to our busi- 
ness, have been deemed to some extent at least, appli* 
cable to the lumber business in general, and I have been 
urged to give the brochure a wider circulation than 
was originally contemplated. In the hope that it may 
serve to stimulate thought and encourage to action those 
similarly situated, who may happen to see it, and who 
are striving for a better, more satisfactory state, I have 
determined to comply with the request to publish it. 

My interest in the broad subject has been greatly 
stimulated by acquaintance and association with Dr. 
A. F. Sheldon. His comprehension of the logical, philo- 
sophical basis upon which rests all proper consideration 
of Efficiency and Service is clear and accurate; and my 
discussions with him enabled me more definitely to de- 
velop and mold my own views than would have been 
possible without the benefit of his views and points oi 
view. 

While I am not always in complete accord with them, 
I readily acknowledge the pleasure I have had in the 
perusal of the works of Taylor, Emerson and Lewis, and 
my indebtedness to them all, especially the latter from 
whom I have possibly drawn more freely than from any 
other, in formulating my own views. 

I desire also to record my acknowledgment of the 
valuable assistance rendered me by my friend and asso- 



ciate Landon C. Bell, and to express my appreciation of 
his unfailing enthusiasm and cordial cooperation. 

For the sake of convenience and clarity, the subject 
matter here presented will be set forth in five chapters, 
as follows: 

Chapter 1— FOREWORD. 

Chapter 2— GENERAL DISCUSSION. Embracing a 

statement of principles and definitions nec- 
essary to be constantly observed in striv- 
ing for the attainment of sound, efficient 
business policies and practices. 

Chapter 3— CODE OF PRINCIPLES. This chapter in 

point of space will be brief, but the im- 
portance of the Code warrants a separate 
statement and discussion. 

Chapter ^-PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION AND 

MANAGEMENT. The Operating Depart- 
ment or The Department of Production. 

Chapter 5— PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION AND 

MANAGEMENT (Continued). The Sales 
Department, 

The problems of organization and management a£Fect 
the entire business in every department, and the funda- 
mental considerations for each department being largely 
the same, duplication and repetition of expression will 
be rendered unnecessary by reading the brochure as a 
whole with that thought in mind. 

Our business is managed under the following depart 
ments: 

Legal Department, 
Accounting Department, 
Operating Department, 
Sales Department. 



The observations herein made will be with particular 
reference to the Operating and Sales Departments, but 
it should be understood that the same general thoughts 
should govern, and the same principles of efficiency given 
play, and insisted upon, in the Legal and Accounting 
Departments as in the Operating and Sales Departments. 
The comparative smallness of the personnel, and the 
character of the duties performed by these departments, 
seem to render it not necessary to discuss their problems 
and functions separately. 

In the discussion of the Operating Department, the de- 
sign will be to treat the subject in such a way as to serve 
as a general guide to efficient practice in this department. 

In the discussion of the Sales Department, there will 
be embraced suggestion for its management, as well as 
the principles governing, and rules for attaining success- 
ful salesmanship. 

It will be seen that the discussion largely concerns the 
philosophy of the subject discussed. The principles or 
laws controlling efficiency considerations are discussed or 
suggested; but no particular attempt has been made to 
treat the problems of technique. The omission to treat 
this subject is not due to a lack of appreciation of its 
importance, but rather to the feeling that it would not 
be apt to embrace it in this brochure, and it is omitted 
with reluctance, for the soundest abstract conclusions in 
respect to EFFICIENCY and SERVICE will be of little 
value unless they result in doing things in a superior, 
more perfect way. 

It may be that upon some future occasion I will re- 
turn to th^ topic and discuss at least one phase of 
TECHNIQUE as related to the considerations now sub- 
mitted upon EFFICIENCY and SERVICE. 

W. M. RITTER. 
Columbus, Ohio, 
September, 1920. 
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CHAPTER I. 
FOREWORD. 

The aim of our Company has always been to 
square its actions with a rule of justice; to deal 
fairly with everyone, whether employees or the 
public, customers or competitors. Indeed, its aim 
has been more — it has been its purpose to pursue 
this policy in a broad-minded, liberal, if not in- 
deed benevolent spirit. 

If, in actual accomplishment, it has fallen short 
of these ends, it has resulted not from the lack of 
an ideal of service, but from the frailty and im- 
perfection of human agencies; from a failure to 
have co-operation where it should have had it, 
or from opposition and criticism where it should 
have had aid and encouragement. 

While such has been our aim in the past, and 
we have striven for its accomplishment with a fair 
degree of success, and with an approving con- 
science as respects its efforts, yet we feel that the 
problems of the present lay special obligation upon 
everyone to do his best, and we should redouble 
our efforts to reacU higjher things, to attain a 
greater ability to serve, and to occupy an even 
broader and better field for our endeavors. 
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We must realize that changes have come, more 
numerous and rapid within the last few years, 
than in any one period of the world's history. 
This is illustrated by a statement of a member 
of the British Information Bureau, who has said 
that Great Britain ^%as made more changes in 
the past four years than had previously been made 
in four centuries." The same spirit of change 
in greater or less degree has been abroad through- 
out the world, and has particularly manifested it- 
self in the United States. There is not only change, 
but there is imrest, and the more carefully in- 
formed the man and more trained he is as a 
thinker^ the better he is able to correctly appraise 
the real conditions of the present and to forecast 
the problems of the future. 

Old creeds and old faiths are being discarded; 
they do not conform with new experiences; they 
do not satisfy the new aspirations; and just as there 
are new creeds and new faiths coming into vogue, 
so there must be new ideals set up in the minds 
of the business men — ^new ends sought by new 
^u^V methods based upon broader, more altruistic foun- 
dations. 

There never was such necessity for being well 
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informed; there never has been before such an 
dbligation for thoughtful considerations of the 
problems of human relationship. It is necessary 
for the man who expects to succeed to get "in 
tune with the times, for the times will not get 
in tune with the man."^ 

The time and the circumstances are opportune 
for adjusting, protecting and assuring the rights 
and interests of employer and employee — of in- 
flustry and labor — ^by the application of broad, 
humanitarian, democratic business policies. If 
the government governs wisely — and we must as- 
siune that it will — ^the government, labor and in- 
dustry can and should stand upon one platform — a 
platform based upon the principle of service, one 
to the other, for the good of all. 

There is no more impelling force than the power 
of example. It is worth while individually and 
collectively to set the right example, to persuade 
others by the power of example to do the wise 
thing, to adopt the right policy. The short-sighted, 
illiberal acts of some, causing to be made rules 
and laws of a character necessary to deal with 
such cases, bring injury and detriment to these 

^Lewis: Getting the Most Out of Business, 58. 
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others who, because of broad-minded, liberal poli- 
cies, are entitled to better things. Not only should 
a company or a business have a vision, but it should 
persuade others to have the same vision, the same 
wide and liberal attitude toward men and events, 
for otherwise there is grave danger that all will 
be judged and rewarded by the| standards and 
rules made necessary by the least liberal indi- 
viduals of the group. 

These aims and objects cannot be attained by 
companies, and by industries unless they are re- 
flections of the minds and hearts of the men 
who shape and direct their policies. An enter- 
prise cannot be bigger and broader and more con- 
structive in its thoughts and purposes than the men 
behind it. Therefore, it becomes necessary for 
everyone to take measure of himself. 

Every man who expects to succeed must get 
down to the foundations of his business, to the 
fundamentals of his personal capacity and per- 
formance, and look himself squarely in the face 
to find out what he has of real value. If he does 
not do so, and if he cannot adjust himself, and 
expand and grow and think to keep pace with 
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marching events, he is likely to find himself sooner 
or later cast into the discard. 

In an eflFort to help take this necessary inven- 
tory of one's mental and physical efficiency equip- 
ment, and to aid in supplying any deficiencies, and 
to help to a better grasp and understanding of the 
problems of the present, particularly as they affect 
our business, and the means by which their solu- 
tion may be expected, the observations and com- 
ments herein made are submitted for the thought- 
ful consideration and general good of all. 
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CHAPTER 11. 
GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

Any business is composed of various complex 
elements. A successful manufacturing enter- 
prise, for example, must have raw material, plant, 
machinery, equipment and men to direct and oper- 
ate it. It will be easily apparent that man is 
the most important factor in the enterprise. All 
else is worthless without the mind of man to give 
it direction, to control its performance, to make 
it productive. 

In thinking of men we naturally think of them 
in types. Broadly speaking they fall into three 
general classifications: those who are naturally 
and temperamentally against almost everything; 
those who are indifferent; and those who are posi- 
tive helpers. It is sometimes possible by tact and 
patience to convert those of the first group into 
helpers, but not always so; it may be possible, 
but not easy, to inspire the indifferent with posi- 
tive ideals, and induce them to action by appeals to 
ambition, by inducing a generous spirit of rivalry 
or by appeals to the instinct of self-respect, fair 
play and loyalty. But no group of indifferents 
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will likely be converted entire into positive help- 
ers. Therefore, in selecting men, for whatever 
positions it is important, so far as possible, to get 
those who would naturally and originally be 
classed as helpers or willing workers, rather than 
to select from among the indifferents or those whose 
disposition it is to oppose everything. 

The importance of the right selection may be 
better imderstood by imagining three regiments 
of soldiers made up exclusively from each of 
these three classes. 

The regiment of opposers of everything would 
oppose the plan of campaign, the object of the 
war, the orders of the officers and even the win- 
ning of the battle; the regiment of indifferents 
would have no particular interest in what was 
planned, how it was proposed to do it, or whether 
the battle were won or lost; but the regiment of 
positive helpers would enter enthusiastically into 
every detail of plan and preparation, would obey 
implicitly and enthusiastically the conunands of 
the officers, would understand the great principles 
at stake upon the issue of the battle, and would 
go over the top with such intrepid bravery and 
soldierly dash that nothing could withstand the 
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onslaught. And so it is in the everyday activi- 
ties of business. It is by the aid of the positive 
helpers that the leaders are enabled to register ac- 
complishment. 

But man is not a standardized article. Men are 
composed of individuals of infinite varieties and 
grades of intellectual ability. The abilities of the 
individuals vary; they conform to different gen- 
eral types. In order to avoid the errors of some 
and to profit by the examples of others, it is neces- 
sary to be able to distinguish between different 
types of men. 

1. TYPES OF MEN. 

Men may be classed as (1) the practical expe- 
rience man; (2) the systematic man; (3) the 
scientific or efficient man. 

( 1 ) The practical experience man goes only by 
personal experience. His god is Experience, and 
he does not realize that ^^experience is the most 
costly and often the most extravagant of teachers.*' 
It has been said that: ^'By the time a man is ready 
to graduate from the University of Experience, 
he is too old to work." It has also been said that 
a man ^^taught how to study, is better fitted to ac- 
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quire in a few years more profitable and useful 
experience than the average salesman of the same 
age potentially as well equipped mentally, but un- 
trained, would be likely to acquire in a lifetime 
of hard knocks, mistakes, failures and successes." 
The matter of learning how to study is not alto- 
gether a matter of the schools and books — it is a 
matter of personal study of subjects and search 
for knowledge. 

Ther practical experience man can only imi- 
tate; he lacks vision. 

(2) The systematic man is the practical expe- 
rience man plus system. He looks forward as well 
as backwards, but he measures men by himself. 
"He can see in a thing only what he knows about 
it," hence he "is open to the failure which comes 
from well-reasoned error." The systematic man 
makes the mistake of feeling that the observance 
of a system makes it unnecessary for him to strive 
to keep well informed. 

(3) The scientific or efficient man is the one 
who thinks, studies, reasons, in order to do things 
with the least expenditure of force and brain, in 
the most competent, best, most clean-cut way. He 
is a man of a creative type of mind. He sees his 
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whole sphere of action, indeed the entire world as a 
single workshop; he knows the importance of de- 
termining the value of Smith or Brown to the busi- 
ness as accurately as the value of a sawmill or 
flooring machine; to him life is a constantly un- 
folding growth, not a finality; his work is in a 
constant state of incomplete improvement, for he 
is always "applying old principles by new meth- 
ods to new conditions." While avoiding the error 
of converting the business into an experimental 
laboratory, he is constantly making experiments 
as a definite part of the business. He realizes that 
he must be constantly thinking. 

2. THE NECESSITY FOR THOUGHT. 

To act without thought is to allow the ship to 
drift without a pilot. It is only by constant thought 
that the proper fundamental principles can be apt- 
ly observed and rightly applied to assure the de- 
sired results. 

Thought — right thinking, is the prerequisite of 
efficiency. It is an error to expect to learn by 
doing — it is too wasteful and too slow. Learn by 
thinking what ought to be done and the way to do 
it, and wasteful effort in the doing will be avoided. 
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Think in order to determine methods for im- 
provements and reforms. 

Study the fimdamentals of organization, realiz- 
ing that to get the proper person in the proper place 
is the warrant that the proper instruments will be 
used with the greatest possible power and skill, 
and with the proper sense of responsibility. 

Thought should be directed in an endeavor to 
scientifically, and so far as possible, infallibly 
select in advance the proper person for the posi- 
tion to be filled. The requirements for this scien- 
tific selection will vary with the particulars of the 
specific position; hence thought must be devoted 
to each separate case, but a few such fundamentals 
as health, intelligence, honesty and industry will 
always be necessary in every case. 

Organization is a definite science. The construc- 
tion of an organization is as much a scientific prob- 
lem as the construction of a sawmill. 

The right man in the right place is the basic idea. 

The successful accomplishment of a certain thing 
requires a certain combination of ability, thought 
and performance. You may find all these united 
in one person. If so, very well; if not, you must 
have as many persons as may be required. It is 

—2—. 
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the duty of the person charged with accomplish- 
ment to know whether he has the assurance of suc- 
cess in one individual, and if not, to know that he 
has the proper combination to supply all needed 
elements. 

The superintendent, the manager, the planner has 
no easy job, for experts tell us that three-quarters 
of all workers, including executives, are badly 
placed, and that thirty per cent of applicants are 
unemployable. 

Faced with these conditions the man who does 
not think is lost; he is not ef&cient himself; he can- 
not recognize the lack of it in others — and efftden- 
cy is no longer a new and strange doctrine, it is 
the watchword of the present — ^the prerequisite of 
success — "the spirit of science at work in the whole 
lives of men." 

When thought is rightly applied, when it results 
in more efficient methods, when it produces more 
comfort and satisfaction and happiness in the lives 
of employees, and makes for a more contented or- 
ganization, it becomes a real, if intangible, busi- 
ness asset 
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3. THOUGHT AS A BUSINESS ASSET. 

The ability to think accurately is the 
greatest business faculty a man can have. 

"To think right is the final test of a man's value." 

It is only through thought that one can have gen- 
eralship in the control of the human forces of busi- 
ness; in no other way can one have a right basis for 
the philosophy of management. 

Do not confound thinkmg with theorizing. Think- 
ing marks the growing practical man, theorizing 
(as commonly understood), the impractical idealist. 

Do not confuse price and value; you may pay a 
large sum for a thing of little real value, or you 
may pay a small price for something from which 
great value is derived. Likewise do not confuse 
salary and real worth; the manager who said "no 
stenographer can be worth more than $12.00 a 
week," was confusing these. He did not know the 
value of a good stenographer. He probably never 
had one worth more than $12.00. He was think- 
ing of the $12.00, not of the real worth of capable 
stenographers.' 

No business or department will be larger or more 
successful than the thinker who guides it. 

«Id: 84. 
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The business man in his thinking must keep 
abreast of the times. He must realize that "old 
rewards do not satisfy, do not justify a man's life."* 
He must feel ahead for new and workable plans in 
business to meet the needs of individual lives. 

The energetic, resourceful and willing individ- 
ual should be helped to get more of content, happi- 
ness, rest and satisfaction as his reward for the 
price he pays in effort and physical toil. And those 
who are best equipped to think should apply their 
thoughts to these ends. "Because a man has a 
mind, it does not follow that he can think correct- 
ly."* Upon those who are capable is laid the duty 
to think for those less capable. 

Upon thoughtful consideration of facts — all the 
necessary facts accurately comprehended — general 
principles may be formulated, the skillful applica- 
tion of which will result in the most successful busi- 
ness, the most contented workers, the most peaceful 
and prosperous society. 

When a man has been put where he can do his 
best work in the best way — the end sought has been 



•Id: 85. 
*Id: 87. 



^ 
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gained: — "more satisfaction and content for the 
man, more profit for society." 

The opportunities for thought are as various, as 
numerous and as diverse as are the problems, diffi- 
culties and annoyances which arise in the multi- 
tudinous complexities of business. There is, how- 
ever, a dominant idea to give it direction in every 
continge ncy — the aim should be the attainment of 
a state of greater efficiency. 

4. EFFICIENCY— ITS PROBLEMS. 

Present day problems are not so much problems 
of efficiency as they are problems requiring effi- 
ci^icy in the person to deal with them ; not so much 
in efficiency abstractly considered as in the neces- 
sity for efficiency in the scientific management of 
affairs. Labor does not get its just reward because 
capital does not get the full benefit of the power 
of the worker. There is too much waste. "Unions 
place a premium on wasting man-power by not 
using it at a high efficiency." "Increased pay aflfords 
no relief to wage-earning people from the burdens 
of wasteful production, for every increase in wages 
means an increase in living cost of the entire pop- 
ulatidn." Thfe only remedy is in increased out- 
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put. It is an error to pursue the policy of live and 
let live, interpreted to mean letting the unfit live 
at the same price as the fit, but pursuing the policy 
of hiring and firing, or the try and fail method, 
instead of scientific selection based upon efficiency, 
consideration only, is encouraging just that policy. 

It is necessary to have a clearly defined standard 
of business efficiency. A prominent business man 
has said : "No man ever made a success of life by 
luck, chance or accident." No man ever succeeded 
who did not consciously or unconsciously obey nat- 
ural laws. 

Efficiency cannot be attained by merely observ- 
ing rules. That would be to attain to the form, 
without securing the substance. The mind that ob- 
serves the rules must accept and believe in the Gos- 
pel of Efficiency. It must desire to be an exponent 
of the principle of service. But when one believes 
in the principle of service and desires to attain 
efficiency, rules will be helpful to him in his de- 
velopment. 

5. RULES OF EFFICIENCY. 

A noted writer" has declared these rules of the 
game to be at the foundation of business efficiency: 

'Id: Chapter X* 
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**FirsU Complete and exact knowledge of the 
best way of doing the work. 

Second. Instructors competent and willing to 
teach workers how to use the information most 
effectively. 

Third. Wages for efficient work high enough to 
make a competent man feel they are worth striv- 
ing for. 

Fourth. A distinct loss in wage in case a cer- 
tain degree of efficiency is not obtained.'^ 

Keeping things standardized is a continuous 
ope'^ation. It is something that cannot be done once 
and then left with the expectation that it will re- 
main so. 

^^Standardizing the mere physical system and 
equipment is comparatively easy, but standardizing 
their use is more subtle, delicate and intricate."* 

''It is the sign of a big man, when he hii^s ex- 
perts, and only a master knows how to use them."^ 

The fact that one does not lose money is not an 
evidence of efficiency in all departments, for a 
business may have many inefficient departments and 
yet make some money. 



•Id. 
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It must be remembered that not all men are a 
combination of the thinker and the doer. Prac- 
tical planners, as well as practical doers, are re- 
quired. Everyone should form the habit of mak- 
ing memoranda, embodying his good ideas. Every- 
one has some, but if not noted down, they are likely 
not to be available when the opportunity for using 
them comes. Be on the lookout for the dead wood. 
If an employee does not grow and he cannot be in- 
duced to grow by cultivation, the business must 
get rid of him. The old ones know so many things 
that are no longer true. 

Lewis makes this point as follows: "An old 
bookkeeper came to me the other day and said, 'a 
young man with a lot of fool notions about cost 
systems has taken my place.' He had been Mead' 
for ten years."' 

The fact that a man can do a thing is no evi- 
dence that he can teach others to do it also. This 
has been fully demonstrated in the mistakes that 
have been made by concerns in endeavoring to have 
their best salesmen act as teachers in training 
schools for salesmen. They are often the poorest 
teachers of tibe lot. 
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Make every man believe that there is room for 
him higher up. 

"In the army of Napoleon every private left 
room for a marshal's baton in his knapsack and 
Soult, Ney, and the many who rose from the ranks, 
proved in the hard school, of which Napoleon was 
the master, that they could handle it,"® 

"Managers are judged by the men they make." 

It should be the duty of every Superintendent or 
Manager to be busy a considerable part of his time, 
**at nothing else but trying to find some shorter, 
better, quicker way to do the work; teaching new 
employees, spurring old ones," and inducing a more 
perfect state of eflSciency. Remember that energy 
and movement may mean little. Many men are 
always busy, but never do anything worth while. 
They have energy, but they do not know how to 
apply it; they should be taught, for efficiency is what 
they are paid for." 

Mere busy-ness isn't business. 

Employees must be taught efficiency — doing the 
right thing in the right way, at the right time — all 
the time. 

The necessary instruction is not given in the 
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schools and colleges of the country. Business men 
are not sufficiently numbered on school boards, or 
boards of trustees. As the boy is not taught, so 
the man does not know the necessary things. Such 
a man applies for a job; he does not know how to 
do the work; the Superintendent or Manager has 
neither the time nor the patience ^'to train him to 
make a competent employee." He fails or is dis- 
charged; such constitute the near successes, the 
futile workers, the failures. And "society pays 
the price of the delivery of the message to Garcia." 

This deficiency of education, of training, has led 
to the establishment of corporation schools to teach 
the necessary things, by such progressive corpora- 
tions as the National Cash Register Company, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, National Cloak & Suit Company, the John 
Wanamaker stores and others. 

The peculiarities of our business require that 
every Division Superintendent, Superintendent and 
Foremait be a teacher. Every man employed 
should be carefully instructed by some one — ^you 
cannot delegate that duty to one who has himself 
not been instructed. 

Evwy Superintisndent should be able to do the 
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work under him better than a subordinate, in the 
sense that he should know how to get it done, and 
must know when it is done in the better way. If 
he does not he is at the mercy of the subordinate/® 
It is not enough to be able to do a thing well. 
It may take too long. Even if it is done it may 
be finished too late. It is necessary to be able to 
do a thing at the right time, within the necessary 
length of time, in the best, most economical way — 
and not merely one thing in this way, but every- 
thing — ^the succession of details in the same way. 
This is attaining to efficiency. Do not be ashamed 
to be efficient. Some seem to have the idea that 
efficiency swells up a man, gives him a lordly, supe- 
rior air, a superior sort of detached over-lordship. 
It may be put down at once that any such person 
is not efficient. He is not the genuine article. 
Efficiency does not consist in a conscious pose. 
Many person of the highest efficiency attract no 
particular attention by their attitude or actions — 
but they get results. Indeed, some of the most 
highly efficient individuals would scarcely describe 
their attributes as those of efficiency. They are 
efficient without being conscious of it. 

»nd: 1X8. 
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6. OVERCOME PREJUDICE AGAINST EFFI- 
CIENCY. 

There is much objection to scientific considera- 
tion and acquisition of reasoned knowledge by 
those who are too indolent to learn and who like 
to speak in terms of experience. Some people are 
intolerant of knowledge gained in any other way 
than the way they gain theirs, and there is objec- 
tion to the gospel of efficiency on the part of the 
so-called "practical man" who dismisses consid- 
erations of the necessary change by some such 
comments as "it will not work," "what's the use of 
upsetting things," it will not apply to our work 
"because our business is different." In other 
words, the motto of such is that of the cult of the 
incompetents, "The good old ways forever," or 
"It's all right in theory, but it won't work." 

If such persons could be made to realize that by 
efficiency methods, cutting out extra motion and 
useless maneuvers, the laborers in a given depart- 
ment were cut from twelve to eight, they would 
then see that efficient scientific thinking and intelli- 
gent planning are worth while; they must find how 
to raise wages and at the same tim0 decrease cost. 
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Efficiency brings three benefits, to the employer, 
the employee and society. 

Promotion should go by recorded efficiency and 
not by the calendar. Scientific soldiering by work- 
ers who make a little work go a long way must 
be eliminated. There must be more thought, more 
study given to superintendence. It is really more 
difficult to make Superintendents accept efficiency 
than it is to get the workmen and laborers to do so. 
Superintendents avoid new ways which point to 
their inefficiency of management as the cause of 
waste and lack of results. Efficiency should be 
standardized in every business. In other words, 
there should be developed a way for measuring 
the efficiency of the person who is filling the job. 
The idea that a stenographer is a stenographer is 
wholly wrong. The answer to the question, why 
you gave your stenographer a raise, should never 
be "because she was preparing to leave.*' If you 
do not outgrow your job, you are probably too 
small to fit it. It is not a difficult matter to en- 
large it so that it will fit added capacity. Be 
sure to know your own staff well enough to re- 
ward everyone according to his powers. Empha- 
size service and not wages. Have faith in the idea 
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that no man can cost too much. Remember you 
are likely to find what you need close at hand. 
A certain manager, in making an address, was 
emphasizing his desire to find a man of unusual 
and peculiar ability, who would command a high 
salary, when one of his audience called his atten- 
tion to the fact that he had employed two such men, 
who had left the speaker's service, the speaker 
never having appreciated their value. 

The best of us have much to learn. "Revenues 
increase arithmetically, but expenses increase geo- 
metrically." 

The efficient operation of a business must be ac- 
complished through managers of departments or 
units who work out separate plans and purposes 
true to a common standard. When once it has 
been determined that a man is mentally, physically 
and morally sound enough to trust with any work, 
he should be surrounded with such conditions 
physically and mentally as will tend to keep him 
at the point of highest efficiency. Over-specializa- 
tion is highly harmful. A multiplication of titles 
and divisions should be avoided. Put men to work 
under broad designations and make them respon- 
sible for special and general things and results. 
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Without vision, without efficient forethought and 
foresight, a business suffers from the lack of wise- 
ly formulated policies. It is as necessary to adopt 
in advance sound business policies as it is to 
secure efficiency in the accomplishment, when once 
the plans have been made. 

7. BUSINESS POLICIES. 

Wastefuhiess in commerce is the American busi- 
ness man's greatest fault. More and more business 
ability will demand that the avoidance of waste be 
as carefully considered as credits, collections, buy- 
ing, selling or any other department of the busi- 
ness. Future profits, particularly as prices stead- 
ily ascend, vdll depend more and more upon avoid- 
ing waste in management rather than from increas- 
ing the bulk of sales. Remember President Wil- 
son's words that "business exists for the commu- 
nity — ^not the community for the business." The 
human factor must always be considered. Psy- 
chology must be studied, for friction results when 
hearty co-operation in any order or plan is not 
had. This approval and co-operation is absolutely 
necessary to keep the well-constructed plan going 
at high efficiency. 
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The ideal then, in any business, would be one 
*^where every employee and employer is intelli^ 
gentf thinkings loyal, interested, just and indus- 
trious in the job best suited to his ability .'^^^^ While 
a perfect realization of this may never be accom- 
plished, it is the mental ideal that should ever be 
present, which one should approximate as nearly 
as possible. For this purpose, it is necessary to 
give regular and systematic thought to efficiency 
consideration. 

The problems facing the world, most of them 
at least, remain to be solved, by thought, by scien- 
tific thinking, by attaining to efficiency. "The alarm 
clock of science clatters on intermittently until the 
man arises, or does what is much worse, he speedily 
and petulantly turns over, turns off the alarm and 
goes back to sleep.'"* The man who does not 
adopt new ideals, who does not realize the change 
of conditions, the necessity for new methods, but 
who expects to succeed by the methods which he 
feels have brought success in the past, is the man 
who has turned off the alarm and he is actually 
sleeping on his job, possibly without knowing it. 



"Id: 92. 
"Id: 91. 
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There is more in thought than there is in sys- 
tem. "There is only one efficient common sense 
rule for system — keep a record so that the greenest 
man can handle the job."*' 

High-priced supervision is never expensive. Its 
elimination multiplies the number and cost of the 
inefficiefU in the ranks below. 

Every man should be able to take an efficiency 
inventory of himself and demand to know: "Am 
I a good manager of men? How many times have 
I had differences with my employees during the 
past week — ^whose fault? If I reward my best 
men, is my method of doing so productive of better 
results and contentment? Are my men satisfied; 
if not, how can it be reasonably accomplished?" 

In the construction of an organization, trained 
brains must guide and develop the unskilled. Ex- 
perts say that "less than 2 per cent of managers 
know anything about this element in organization." 
Be willing to adopt new thoughts and new meth- 
ods, although "new ideas hurt some minds as much 
as new shoes hurt some feet." A Superintendent 
cannot be efficient in management "who fears origi- 
nality, who despises theory, who fails to grasp the 



"Id; 98. 
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utility of science." Thought, reason, logical con- 
clusions must supplant haphazard experiment. 

*The world hasn't time to wait while a man is 
trying a lot of things; business will not wait while 
an employer tries first this man and then another; 
time flies, things are doing; and the business ma- 
chine must work at high speed nearly all the 
time. 

In the consideration of general policies, adequate 
thought must be given to the subject of methods. 
Not only must there be method in the actual work- 
shops of production, but there must be method in 
everything, including the formation of general 
plans and policies. 

8. METHODS. 

Work must be first planned and then performed. 
No successful business in a highly competitive 
field will be found that is not the result of highly 
developed thinking. The work must be planned 
by the thinkers, not necessarily the officers of any 
particular department, for it is not always that 
we find exceptional thinking linked with excep- 
tional doing in the same man. In theory, at least* 
it would be best to have the planning done by de- 

"Id: 107. 
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tached experts, but this may not be practcal; in 
our case it is not. But some one must determine 
what shall be done and the most efficient methods 
of doing it. 

It must always be kept in mind that carefully 
laid plans — ^the organizing for accomplishment — 
must precede successful performance. The fact 
that a man can accomplish much as a foreman 
or as a salesman^ when the plans have all been 
mapped out for him and the methods determined 
upon^ gives no warrant that he would he successful 
in making the plans and deciding upon the meth^ 
ods. The two functions are essentially different. 
William Nelson Cromwell devised a way to secure 
the accomplishment of the building of the Panama 
canal, but he did not dig it, nor would he have 
been the best man to supervise the execution of the 
digging. 

Probably one of the most common and far- 
reaching faults with American business concerns 
today is the failure to keep clear this distinction 
and to expect a given lot of men, capable of doing 
well only one part of the work, to do both. One 
man may know why a thing should be done, another 
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know how it should be done, but it is only the real 
expert who knows why and how. 

The great manager of men, Melville W. Mix, 
gives it as his belief that the vast majority of execu- 
tives are not more than 25 per cent efficient, meas- 
ured by the standard of performance of the few 
who are really efficient. 

The one-man system has passed forever. No one 
man can plan and direct and secure performance 
in all of the intricate departments of a complex 
modem business. The strength, as well as the 
weakness of such a system was illustrated in the 
case of John R. Walsh, the head of the banking 
interests, which had built up a business carrying 
deposits approximating $26,000,000. For a long 
time he was thought to be prosperous and suc- 
cessful, but he failed and went to prison. The rea- 
son for his failure was that he endeavored to do 
everything for himself and delegated no impor- 
tant duties to anyone. On the other hand, another 
Chicago man created one of the greatest business 
establishments the world has known, which prom- 
ises to be indefinitely permanent and successful. 
Marshal Field realized that it was impossible for 
him to do everything, so he drew into his business 
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the brightest minds that he could command and 
used their judgments in forming his own. Andrew 
Carnegie once said, "I can choose others to do 
work better than I can do it." 

Measure your men by their initiative and by 
their judgment. How many men have you who 
have started something on their own initiative? 
Have you any system by which you can check 
your men so that you know what they have done 
well and what they have not done well? If no such 
system is in operation, it is impossible to select 
and promote the good men in an intelligent way. 
You may be overlooking good material. John H. 
Patterson inaugurated the National Cash Register 
School, and upon examination of the first class 
by competition, one of the three persons making 
the best grade was a boy in the Brooklyn office, 
earning a salary of $4.50 a week. His capacity 
and aptitude were thus discovered. A few years 
later he became the manager of the National Cash 
Register Company for continental Europe. If no 
systematic plan for bringing out the good qualities 
had been adopted, this boy might never have been 
discovered. "The fundamental laws which govern 
the success of any business are wrapped up in the 
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principle of efficiency. Every successful business 

man must practice some of these principles. The 
most successful business man practices all of them; 
and the more they are practiced the more success- 
ful the business."" 

The following language is attributed to Marshal 
Foch: "Today the General-in-Chief can no longer 
direct everything. Even the genius requires a staff 
of helpers with initiative and thoroughly trained. 
How much more will a General, not of unusual 
merit, need to be assisted. The command of an 
army is too complex for a single man. At the 
same time, certain technical questions require spe- 
cial knowledge." 

Tlie idea embodied in this quotation is as appli- 
cable to business organizations as it is to an army 
organization. 

The work of every unit of operation should be 
carefully planned. In every business there is talent 
and brain power going to waste, because it is mis- 
placed. Some are misplaced because of defective 
organization, some because the owner does not 
know what he can do best and because it has not 
been made any one's duty in particular to dis- 
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cover the round pegs in the square holes, and to 
readjust them.^® 

Efficient thinking and planning is necessary in 
order to keep heads of departments and others 
from disagreeing in regard to their respective du- 
ties and positions and to keep one department from 
overlapping another and to prevent constant fric- 
ticMi, duplication of effort and interference with 
accomplishment. 

Efficiency principles are fixed, but efficiency 
methods must vary in the application of methods 
to business. 

It is important that you have your organization 
understand exactly what the thinkers are to do and 
to make it plain to the doers what they should 
think. 

After definite policies have been formulated, 
there should be united efforts by the superintend- 
ents and foremen to develop a spirit of co-opera- 
tion and mutual education by interchange of 
thought, and to stimulate endeavor by appeals to 
ambition. 

By the proper development of the planning idea, 
it will be plain to every worker in the establish- 

"Id: 886. 
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ment in any department of the business that for 
any difficulty he encounters, he has the ri^t to 
appeal for help to some one, specially trained 
for, and whose business it is, to give him help. 
"Men do not work for others as they work for 
themselves; they work much less for others. We 
must enlist self-interest if we would raise efficien- 
cy."" And one of the aims in planning the work 
should be to enlist self-interest in a way mutuaUy 
beneficial to the individual and to the Company. 

The foregoing remarks have been made in large 
measure as generalizations. A thoughtful compre- 
hension of the point of view presented woidd make 
superfluous a specific pointing of the application 
of those ideas to given cases. For if one enters 
fully into the spirit of these suggestions, fully in- 
forms himself, approaches every item of his daily 
duties, inspired by the high ideals suggested, he 
will, as if by instinct, do the right thing. 

ing that the important question is the ap- 
in practice of these principles and that 
ty of understanding and administration 
lit, it is deemed wise to endeavor to copi- 
ir substance in a briefly formulated Code, 
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and to offer comments and suggestions of a specific 
nature in respect to the operating and in some 
respects to the sales departments of the business. 

9. LEADERSHIP. 

The prime requisite of the time is leadership. 
The great body of the people are followers, not 
leaders. If they are not wisely led they will be 
unwisely led. Ignorance and prejudice wholly dis- 
qualify one for leadership, and yet those who are 
ignorant and most deeply steeped in prejudice very 
often aspire to leadership. * From such come most 
of the agitators and soap box orators who engage 
in no productive work, but who feel that the world 
owes them a living, and that they are able to ex- 
pound a philosophy of life under which all can 
live in comfort and plenty without the necessity 
of working at all. 

Leadership is a,, different thing from master- 
ship. If one recognizes your authority as master 
he does your bidding because he is obligated so to 
do regardless of his opinion of the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of the course pursued. He follows your 
directions, but he does so grudgingly. If one 
recognizes in you the qualities of leadership, he is 
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inspired with respect for your judgment, he be- 
lieves in your wisdom, he relies upon your fair- 
ness and he follows your lead because he sees 
in you an ability and wisdom he does not possess. 
Leadership implies, therefore, a sort of superior, 
exalted mastery of the minds and the actions of 
others. 

Business men too often feel that they do not 
have the time to devote to the problems and exac- 
tions of leadership. While they are busy plan- 
ning and striving with some business problem, too 
often the ignorant, selfish adventurer, with nothing 
else to do, stirs up trouble and assumes a sort of 
leadership to which he could never attain except 
for the fact that the field was left clear for his 
unopposed exploitation. 

Leadership should be developed and accentuated 
from the top. Those directing the policies of in- 
dustry must possess it. It is sadly deficient in 
many places. The lack of leadership, of that true 
understanding of what the needs are, what fair- 
ness suggests, and justice demands, is responsible 
for most of the industrial conflicts and disturb- 
ances which this country has witnessed during the 
past decade. This has not always been true, there 
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have been marked exceptions, but such has been 
the case in the great majority of instances. 

Leadership is peculiarly important to those in 
executive or managerial positions. In an organi- 
zation, especially as it becomes complex, results 
can only be accomplished by effective leadership. 
This leadership implies and must necessarily com- 
prebend, greater intelligence than the average, 
greater capacity for seeing and administering jus- 
tice, for demanding and enforcing fair play, ca- 
pacity for inspiring others, and a greater spirit 
of good will and the embodiment of the idea of 
service. 

Our Superintendents have succeeded or failed to 
the extent they possessed or did not possess the 
ability to lead. It is a quality worth striving to 
possess. Most of the constructive development in 
the history of civilization has been wrought by the 
wise, fore-sighted leaders. The struggle has been 
between the wise constructive leaders and those who 
were selfish, unwise and reactionary. It is neces- 
sary to be able to clearly distinguish the good from 
the bad. If only good men, those with human sym- 
pathy and the common touch of kindness, without 
selfishness and unworthy ambitions, had been the 
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leader^ of the past, what would not the present be? 
We would be set forward hundreds, even thousands 
of years in development and progress— and indeed 
we might be living at the very threshold of the mil- 
lenium. 

It is a worthy ambition to be a leader; it is 
necessary for those in superior positions to have 
the quality of leadership; and it is of the greatest 
importance that one be the right kind of leader. 
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CHAPTER III. 
CODE OF PRINCIPLES. 

Certain principles should govenii and inform 
every act of the individuaL No one can live up 
to principles by following mere rules for doing or 
not doing specific things. Such a method converts 
the man into a mere machine. The acts should be 
the results of the leavening influence of the prin- 
ciples — ^the working of the principles in the 
thoughts of the individual. 

The policy of this Company should be a reflec- 
tion of its individuality which marks it as dif- 
ferent from other companies. 

Loyalty to its policy is necessary, for it is only 
through its employees that it is known to the pub- 
lic — if the employee or representative is not true 
to the ideals of the company, the company is mis- 
understod and misjudged by the public. 

It is the purpose of this Company to conduct its 
business upon the principle of service. 

Its aim is to render efiicient service. 

Efficiency is ^^doing the right thing in the right 
way, at the right time, all the time." 

This policy contemplates that everyone with 
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whom we have business relations — employees and 
customers — shall have the maximum of satisfac- 
tion, for this is good business. 

Do not be impatient of delay. Sound, steady, 
efficient service inspires confidence. 

Good service is the only thing for which one can 
long continue to receive a reward. 

This policy is not entirely altruistic, for he re- 
ceives most who gives most. The more perfect 
the service rendered by one the greater and more 
certain will be the reward flovdng back to him. 

The patronage of customers naturally gravitates 
toward the merchant who serves his customers best; 
the service of the employee naturally goes to the 
employer who serves his employees best; the re- 
ward from the employer to the employee is in 
greatest measure received by the employee who 
serves his employer best. 

Co-operation not competition finds its place in 
this policy. If you deal mth a person in the spirit 
of competition, you seek to get the most for the 
least; by applying the spirit of co-operation, you 
seek to find the need, and then to render the most 
perfect service in filling the need. 

This policy recognizes and insists that the in- 
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terest of the seller and the buyer, of the employer 
and the employee are identical, and so intimately 
imited and inter-related that nothing can be ulti« 
mately beneficial to the one, which is injurious to 
the other. 

The difficulty of endeavoring to formulate poli- 
cies in a Code of Principles is that which is in- 
herent always in rule-making. No one can live 
by rules alone. The state of mind in which the 
rules are followed, the mental attitude toward the 
rules is as important as the rules themselves. 

Th^ spirit of the principles, rather than the 
words in which they are formulated, is the thing 
to remember. 

If thoroughly comprehended, and broadly ap- 
plied, possibly no othei? rule than this will be 
needed: Always do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you — ^but do it first. Confer 
the benefit, do not wait to receive it. Make the 
other man your debtor by a feeling that he has 
been benefited by you. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION AND MAN- 
AGEMENT—THE OPERATING DEPART- 
MENT—THE DEPARTMENT 
OF PRODUCTION. 

1. GENERAL POLICIES. 

The general policies and plans of the Operating 
Department should be carefully formulated by the 
President and his assistants. 

The formulation of these should include the con- 
clusions in respect to the general plans for carrymg 
them into effect. These policies and plans should 
be carefully formulated and conmiitted to paper, 
so that all may have the same understanding of 
the subject. 

There should be no attempt made to descend 
into details, directing what shall and what shall 
not be done by every person in the department of 
production; indeed, detailed rules should not be 
formulated, even for department heads or foremen. 
It is better to avoid hard and fast rules; be content 
to give carefully considered but general directions, 
leaving room for thought, for planning, for the 
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employment of initiative on the part of those made 
responsible for accomplishment. 

2. PRELIMINARY DETERMINATIONS. 

Preliminary to the successful conduct of an oper- 
ating department, there are certain fundamentally 
important conditions that must be assured. Some 
of the items are of such character that they need to 
be given consideration but once, while others pre- 
sent the necessity for repeated attention; for in- 
stance, the location of the Industrial Center, with 
the mill and necessary surroundings, is all impor- 
tant. This involves the planning and construc- 
tion of the mill, yards, ponds, dwelling houses, 
stores, recreation centers, as well as the supply 
houses, storage sheds, bams and, in fact, every item 
of the physical plant. These things must be de- 
termined in advance, and when once determined, 
located and constructed, there will be only the need 
to consider the questions of up-keep, for they con- 
stitute tlie permanent establishment during the life 
of the business ; but such matters as the location of 
the logging camps and of railroads, and the se- 
quence of operation of different units of the terri- 
tory present important questions from time to time 

—4— 
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as often as camps are to be moved and the loca- 
tion of railroads shifted from one territory to 
another. 

The kind, that is the gauge, of the railroad to 
be utilized for tramming or log-hauling, presents 
a question to be decided in advance. Some insist 
that for logging and lumbering operations the nar- 
row gauge road and equipment are best, while 
others are equally positive that the standard gauge 
system is superior. The fact is that the question 
cannot be answered dogmatically for all situa- 
tions. The peculiar situation of the given opera- 
tion must be considered. The topography of the 
coimtry, the character of the products of the area, 
and other facts must be considered. If the terri- 
tory is such that excessive grades or constructicMi 
will not be required, and if pulp-wood or acid-wood 
or tan bark are to be produced, standard gauge 
roads are desirable, for then the cars into which 
the material is to be loaded can be taken into the 
forest to points for loading, and no transfer of mate- 
rial will be required — ^the car can go from the point 
where it is loaded to its destination without dis- 
turbing its contents. This presents a saving over 
^.hat possible in a situation where the material 
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would have to be hauled from the woods in narrow 
gauge cars and transferred to standard gauge cars. 

In an area of steep grades, where sharp curves 
are unavoidable, and unusual mobility required, 
the narrow gauge system is preferable. 

The location of the railroads from the main plant 
into the territory to be logged is a practical mat- 
ter, involving so many features respecting cost 
of construction, maintenance and convenience and 
economy in operating and supplying logs to the 
mill, that the subject should have the combined con- 
sideration of the Superintendent, the experienced 
woodsmen, and the expert attention of an engineer. 
This is but one illustration of situations where, how- 
ever capable and well-informed the practical man 
is, he will need expert assistance and counsel such 
as in this case can only be had from an engineer. 

This problem; typically presents the necessity 
for the united ability and information of all. The 
woods superintendent and the foremen, by making 
a survey of the territory to be logged, can best de- 
termine to what extent the area shall be tapped by 
the railroad, how far it will be economical to move 
logs produced upon the area, by chutes, slides or 
snaking roads, and the points at which they should 
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be assembled for loading, etc., if there is doubt 
as to the practicability of plans, the woods super- 
intendent should secure the help of the engineer 
in laying out the most practical route. 

Too many woods superintendents and foremen 
in the fancied fullness of their practical expe- 
rience, underestimate the value and utility of the 
services of the civil engineer in such matters. It 
may be that in situations presenting no difficulty 
whatever, the practical man can lay out the route 
for the tramming road so that successful operation 
can be had. But an engineer's services are, of 
course, imperative where the limits of safety are 
approached. 

The location of camps as headquarters for log- 
ging operations is of importance. Various ele- 
ments should be carefully considered and weighed 
in making selections of locations. The convenience 
with which all parts of the territory intended to be 
operated may be reached from the camp, is to be 
considered, likewise the matter of sanitation, the 
character and capacity of the buildings, etc., all 
need thoughtful, well-reasoned consideration. 

The location of the camps, however, is of scarce- 
ly so much importance as the efficient management 
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thereof when they are located. There must be 
abundance of food, without waste, properly pre- 
pared and served without extravagant cost. The 
sleeping quarters must be kept clean and well veo- 
tilated. Attention must be given to the comfort 
and health of employees. Proper provision must 
be made for keeping the premises warm and com- 
fortable in cold weather. These are primarily 
problems of die woods superintendent. 

3. FUNCTION OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

The superintendents are the means of communi- 
cation, die point of contact, of the policy formiog 
organiaztion with the various units of die produc- 
tion or operating forces. . 

4. CONFERENCES. 

And just as they ate taken into conference, and 
made fully aware of the general scope, purposes 
and plans of the entire business, at all the plants 
and in all departments, as they may bear upon pro- 
duction, so they shoidd confer with department 
heads and foremen and make plans for effective 
work and the co-ordination of effort in the various 
departmetits.' It is necessary not only to make plans 
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for this co-ordination and co-operation, but they 
must be thoroughly understood. The foremen will 
better realize the value and importance of co-ordi- 
nation of effort and full co-operation m perform- 
ance if they are fully informed of the plan — if, in 
fact, wherever possible, they should help to plan 
the course to be pursued. 

By systematizing the work, and timing the doing 
of certain things in relation to the doing of certain 
others, the minimum of interference, the one with 
the other, will result; the time saved will be con- 
siderable, and the avoidance of confusion and irri- 
tation will be of even greater importance. 

5. HOW TO SECURE ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

Once the general policies and plans are made, 
and the Superintendent charged with accomplish- 
ment, he should be left practically free to secure 
results. He should have a free hand. Here is 
where his initiative and originality come into play. 
Given substantially the same problems, to be solved 
under substantially the same conditions, and the 
man who performs the tasks the most quickly, with 
the least effort, at the lowest cost, while maintain- 
ing discipline, and having a gienerally satisfieid. 
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happy and contented lot of men, women and chil- 
dren in the industrial commwiity, is marked as a 
man of initiative, judgment and capacity, in com- 
parison with another who niay secure performance, 
but is imable to bring about and keep permanent 
these desirable conditions. 

6. INSPECTION TRIPS — PERIODICAL 
VISITS. 

Periodical visits to plants by those in higher posi- 
tions than the Superintendents can be profitably 
made, provided they have some definite and con- 
structive purpose in view. It is worse than useless 
to make such trips unless they have some definite 
aim. It is demoralizing to make a trip simply to 
"make the rounds" with more or less regularity. 
Without such definite purpose, the time of the 
Superintendent and others is uselessly wasted, reg- 
ular performance of necessary routine is inter- 
rupted, and scientific precision of accomplishment 
instead of being promoted is retarded. 

7. RELY UPON FOREMEN. 

The Superintendent should let his foremen un- 
derstand that he holds them responsible fox proper 
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accomplishment within their respective spheres of 
authority. It should be imderstood that the foreman 
is to do his own thinking, always, of course, having 
it understood that he has the f u^est liberty to bring 
to the Superintendent any ujiusual or difficult ques- 
tions, just as the Superintendent is expected to 
seek aid and advice in his perplexities from the Di- 
vision Superintendent, or from the executives, if 
circumstances require this course. 

The Superintendent should avoid too frequent 
and critical inspections or overseeing tours; and 
avoid the lecturing, instruction-giving attitude when 
they are made. Too many visits may give the fore- 
man the feeling, either that you are doubtful of 
his ability, or that you question his fidelity — he 
may feel that you think he should be watched. If 
he entertains neither of these feelings, still the 
Superintendent's presence too often is undesirable, 
for it affords occasion for the foreman to consult 
him, and get his decision in regard to the numerous 
small questions which should be decided by the 
foreman himself. Such a course tends to retard 
the development of the foreman; and it should be 
the ambitiw of every Superintendent to broaden 
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and develop all his men, for bigger, more respon- 
sible, better paid jobs. 

8. HOW TO PRESENT IDEAS. 

The Superintendent usually can best get his ideas 
before his foremen by avoiding the pose of instruc- 
tor. For instance, if a Superintendent has de- 
termined it will be wise to change the method of 
doing a certain thing, he will not likely make a 
mistake by inquiring of the foreman if he is en- 
tirely satisfied with the results he is getting, if he 
feels that there might not be some better way, etc., 
finally coming to the point of suggesting the change, 
developing the reasons in its favor, and proposing 
that it be tried. Even if the foreman is not en- 
tirely convinced, he will acquiesce more readily, 
and probably give the new plan a more adequate 
test than otherwise might be had. 

9. AVOID PUBLIC CRITICISM. 

Always avoid criticizing anything to subordinates 
who are not responsible for the condition and who 
have no power to make the necessary change. On 
a tour of inspection, whether it be by the Assistant 
to the President, Suplerintelnd^nt of Manufaicture, 
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Division Superintendent, Superintendent, Foreman, 
or by any other, let him be alert, wide-awake, see, 
observe and note everything; but speak openly be- 
fore employees only words of commendation in re- 
spect to those things which are approved. Reserve 
for private conference your critical remarks, and 
make your suggestions or give your directions 
in regard thereto, only to those who are charged 
with rectifying the condition you criticize; alid let 
the only other persons who hear thereof from you 
be those to whom it is your duty to report. 

10. ATTENTION TO DETAILS. 

No detail is so small that it is not worthy of 
being efficiently done. But the efficient accomplish- 
ment should be secured 

(a) By selecting a person able to learn how to 
do the thing. 

(b) By giving him instruction how to do it. 

(c) And starting him in the actual performance. 

Thereafter he should be left much to himself — 
with occasional, unobtrusive inspections to see that 
nothing radically wrong is occurring. 
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//. FOREMEN— SUGGESTIONS TO. 

Next in importance to having efficient, thoughtful, 
tactful, constructive Superintendents, is the lieoes- 
sity of having the right foremen. Their function 
is so important that too much care cannot be given 
to their selection and training, and to the formu- 
lation of suggestions to them. No foreman can be 
the right man in a foreman's job unless he is eager 
for and responsive to suggestions. It may be set 
down as a practical certainty that the foreman who 
says, "They can't tell me anything about a fore- 
man's job," is already a failure. 

There are two classes of foremen; the one are 
those not yet developed; the other old and expe- 
rienced and well developed; the first group nat- 
urally need suggestions and instruction in order to 
become fully matured, well-rounded men; the mem- 
bers of the other class need to be constantly con- 
sidering all the good suggestions they can get, in 
order not to get behind the times — ^to keep fully 
developed and abreast of the latest, most efficient 
thought. 

In formulating these "Suggestions to Foremen," 
it is not expected to present entirely new thoughts, 
but tQ bring together for convenient use sugges- 
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lions which in substance at least have been con- 
sidered in foremen's meetings many times before. 

The suggestions embodied herein are presented 
under the following topical headings: 

Punctuality. 

Neatness of person and premises. 

Laying out work. 

Instruction. 

Inspection. 

Discipline. 

Tact. 

Example. 

Discriminating between different natures. 

Contact with other departments. 

Raise in pay. 

Intemperance. 

(1) PunctuaLUy. 

Every foreman should realize the necessity of 
setting an example to his men. He should be early 
on the job, and see that the men take their places 
promptly. He should not set the bad example of 
rushing out early at the end of work, or a short 
while before time is up. Let the men know that 
he has an interest beyond that of watching the 
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clock. Very few of us realize how important our 
example is. 

(2) Neatness. 

The foreman should set a standard of neatness 
and cleanliness for his men. He does this whether 
he wants to or not, for he is looked up to by his 
men. This does not mean that he should dress 
expensively or endeavor to wear fancy garb. A 
slovenly foreman does not make a good impres- 
sion. He should be trim and clean-cut and look 
like a success — ^not a down-and-out. He should 
avoid the appearance of loafing, even when re- 
lieved of routine work; he should be on the job, 
erect and alerli — ^not listlessly lounging on, or lean- 
ing against some object, waiting for the time to 
pass. 

The foreman's habits will be reflected by the con- 
dition of the premises under his charge. The prem- 
ises should be kept clean and free from obstruc- 
tion and waste. There should be a place for every- 
thing, so that the work is effectively organized and 
can be carried on by the proper persons in the 
foremans' absence. 
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(3) Laying out work. 

Work should be laid out and planned so that 
every man will, as far as possible, be supplied with 
enough work to keep him normally busy. Over- 
crowding a workman should be avoided as much as 
leaving him idle is to be avoided. It is not easy 
thus to keep the work planned and arranged. But 
efficient attention to it will result in increased pro- 
duction. Keep in mind the sequence of perform- 
ance, so that the men can go from one thing to 
another, with the least loss of time and waste of 
effort. It is not alone in the larger items that the 
basis of efficiency is found; it is found in attention 
to small details. The proper care of horses, clean- 
ing and sharpening and systematic rare of axes and 
edge tools, the attention to and scientific feeding of 
the horses, are all as much reflected in the sum total 
of cutting and skidding costs as are the larger 
items, such as felling, ball-hooting, road and slide 
construction, and the other items to whichi the 
tendency is to give attention to the neglect of minor 
details. 

Schedules for performance are necessary in or- 
der to efficiently fill orders and unnecessary chang- 
ing of them should be avoided. 
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(4) Instruction. 

Much of the foreman's time should be spent in 
instructing, first the assistants and then the work- 
men. Foremen cannot afford to be impatient with 
subordinates. Do not answer them hastily or with 
sarcasm. Do not lose their good will. The fore- 
man cannot expect the men working under him to 
have as much interest in the work as he has. If the 
foreman had no more interest than the man under 
him, he probably would not be a foreman. 

A foreman should not be so narrow-minded that 
he does not want to give information to men under 
him, because it took him years to acquire the in- 
formation — because he does not want to teach other 
men his job. This is nothing but narrow-minded- 
ness. The foreman who does not bring up good 
mider-studies holds himself back. The company 
cannot advance him unless it has a man for his job. 
The result is if it has a better job, it may have to 
go outside to get a man for it. 

The ability to train men, to make them fit for 
greater things, is a highly desirable ability. If a 
foreman can make of an understudy a man big 
enough and capable enough to handle his job, it is 
the best evidence possible that the foreman is him- 
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self big enough and capable enough to take a more 
important assignment; he is probably ready to 
understudy a superintendent — ^no doubt in a short 
time he will be ready for the position of superin- 
tendent. The need is ever for capable men in the 
higher positions. I do not believe that any man 
in our organization with the necessary ability, who 
demonstrates his capacity, will fail to have an op- 
portunty for the full use of his talents and powers. 
Promotions and added responsibilities await only 
the necessary showing that the interest of the com- 
pany will be safe in his hands. 

New men must have instruction. When it be- 
comes necessary to put a new man into a job, re- 
member, if he is not made to fit, that you may have 
a succession of men before the place is perma- 
nently filled — and during all the time production 
suffers, work is inefficient and material produced 
unsatisfactory. 

These results can largely be avoided by spending 
a lot of time at the very beginning in starting the 
new man right. Then when he is started right, fol- 
low and watch him systematically and sympatheti- 
cally to assure that he does the work in the easiest, 
most efficient way. 
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In giving instruction, keep in mind that you must 
provide means to show the man how to do the work, 
show what results are desired and the way to over- 
come the small difficulties usually attendant upon 
doing the work. 

If the foreman can, without detriment to his 
other duties, do the work of instructing, by exam- 
ple as well as by explanation, it will be best and 
most impressive for him to do so; if he cannot, 
then he should take some experienced person to 
the new man, and with them together, charge him 
with teaching and showing the new man how the 
work should be done. 

The proper instruction of green hands cannot be 
overestimated. The resulting loss, if they are not 
properly instructed, would be hard to compute. 
If a man learns the wrong way, he will probably 
never get right and be a good, efficient producer. 
His careless, inefficient habits will result in loss 
to the company, and in his failure to earn what he 
should. 

It is, however, more important to the man than 
it is to the company that he have the proper in- 
struction, in order to get started upon the right 
basis. Without it the company will suffer to some 
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extent, but he will suffer much, for his earning ca- 
pacity, the amount of money he receives, which 
measures his efficiency and performance, depends 
in great measure upon his being instructed in the 
proper performance of the work he is employed to 
do, and his progressive development in his job. 

(5) Supervisory Inspection. 

This is one of the most important of the fore- 
man's duties. It is possibly the one most neglected. 
Probably the majority of foremen do not take nat- 
urally to this sort of work, hence the greater reason 
for diligent application thereto by the foreman. He 
should give it conscientious attention, even if its 
routine nature is such as to bore him by its dullness. 
It will be well for foremen to inspect different 
branches of the work at irregular, unexpected times 
— ^the laborers will not then be prepared to make a 
showing for inspection. 

(6) Discipline. 

Enforcing discipline is one of the hardest duties 
of a foreman. To be able to get a man to do what 
he should, reprimand him when he does not do as 
he should, and yet retain his good will, requires 
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gieat tacL There are no hard and fast niles indiidi 
can be followed to secure and odPoroe discipline* 
Tact will suggest that a man be not rebuked or cor- 
rected before his subordinates or associates. If he 
does something wrong, take him aside and ad* 
monish him quietly. Explain to him his error and 
its consequences, the destruction of discipline, the 
bad example or the loss in money involved. 

The ordinary man does not do things wrong from 
choice, it is usually carelessness and neglect, not 
wilfulness. Occasionally there will be a man who 
does not appreciate considerate handling, but these 
men grow fewer as time passes, and all will be 
eventually weeded out. 

"When you find that a man is not worth keep* 
ing on the payroll, do not keep him there. If you 
feel sorry for him because he is a down-and-out, 
make it your private charity ; do not make the com- 
pany pay him wages as charity." 

If he is not the right man for the job, and you 
find that you have no job that he can fill, the sooner 
he finds the right kind of a job elsewhere, the sooner 
he will be permanently satisfied. 

Possibly the worst result of poor discipline is the 
eifect that it has on new men. It tends to induce 
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them to feel that their behavior need not be any- 
better than that of the worst behaved man on the 
job. Employees in other departments are quick 
to make comparisons and feel that any one should 
have the same privileges as the worst behaved man. 
Lack of discipline very quickly grows into a very 
bad condition if allowed to go unchecked. It affects 
production to some extent but, above all, it affects 
the quality of the work turned out and the care 
with which tools and equipment are used. Men 
should feel that discipline is a business-like affair, 
and that an increase in wages will depend upon it to 
a serious extent and that whenever occasion offers, 
the man of bad behavior will be the first to be dis- 
pensed with. 

(7) Tact. 

There are few rules or suggestions that can be put 
down to enable one to accomplish those ends de- 
pendent upon tact. 

It is desirable, however, to note the necessity for 
the possession of this quality. The foreman when 
he reviews the present state of things, takes an in- 
ventory of his possessions in the way of attributes 
qualifying him for success, should never fail to 
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see if he can truthfully embrace tact in his list of 
assets. Everyone must realize that the old-fash- 
ioned type of bulldozing, bluffing boss has passed 
away forever. 

One of the most important occasions for the em- 
ployment of tact is in securing the performance of 
disagreeable jobs. He should permit no argument, 
resulting in hard feelings, in regard to his direc- 
tions for their performance. He should play no 
favorites, but distribute them around so as to in- 
duce an appreciation for his fairness and impartial- 
ity. In this way he will prevent hard feelings and 
preserve the respect of all. 

(8) Example. 

The dominant idea for the foreman in setting ex- 
amples for his men should be: Treat the men as 
you would want to be treated yourself. The fore- 
man sets examples by all his acts and orders. In 
almost every case they have a greater effect on the 
average man under him than he suspects. He 
should set an example of high ideals and strict 
attention to business. 

He should avoid visiting and unnecessary con- 
versations with others during business hours. He 
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should not endeavor to settle the Peace treaty, or 
political questions, or the fine points of the sporting 
events of the day during work hours. There is a 
reasonableness that should be observed about every- 
thing. 

Strict attention to business during business hours 
will enable you to relish these other things more 
keenly after the close of business. 

Almost everyone desires to work under the best 
possible conditions in a plant or with surround- 
ings which satisfy one's ideas of what they ought 
to be. The foreman, by setting a good example of 
pride in the surroundings and loyalty to the com- 
pany, can do a great deal toward holding his men. 
Sanitary working conditions, cleanliness and good 
appearance of the plant, camp or surroundings help 
to keep the man and the work up to a high stand- 
ard. A foreman often sets a good example to othei 
departments or to the management, which results 
in the good of all. 

(9) Discriminating between different natures. 

The foreman should be a judge of human nature, 
for everyone has to contend with the peculiarities of 
various individuals. Some men have naturally a 
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pride prompting them to do their duty without urg- 
ing. A sharp command to such a person is the 
wrong thing. Another man may be disposed to do 
as little as he can, and cares nothing about the 
result of his work or the interest of the company. 
Sharp methods may be necessary with such a per- 
son, if not indeed a dismissal. 

The foreman's ability to discriminate between 
different dispositions will be favorably reflected 
in the labor turnover in his department. 

The foreman should always remember that the 
more eflBcient the help the better the results and the 
showing that can be made; it should therefore al- 
ways be the aim to teach, train and inspire the men 
to better work. The foreman must know that it is 
as important to dispense with inefficient help as it is 
to secure efficient, loyal, dependable men. By striv- 
ing to get the best, and to eliminate the shiftless 
and unambitious, a high state of efficiency, without 
great difficulty, can be secured. 

(10) Contact with other departments. 

Don't dodge responsibility. Don't try to unjustly 
shift the blame to some one else or to some other 
department. If a mistake has been made, be honest 
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and manly about it, and assume your part and thai 
of your men in it. 

A foreman has prime responsibility for seeing 
that the work under his charge is correctly, ef- 
ficiently done. Any shortcoming is certain to react 
harmfully on some other department. It is unjust, 
therefore, not only to yourself, but to others, to fall, 
short of proper performance. 

If the mill cut, for example, is below what it 
should be for the day, due to low steam pressure, 
make the engineer realize that this adds a substan- 
tial amount to the cost of production. Talk the 
facts and the results over kindly but frankly with 
him, and he will take extraordinary steps to see that 
pressure does not get low again. 

If one foreman runs his little department dis- 
regarding all the rest of the organization and the 
necessity for team work, he can make more trouble 
and confusion than the most efficient men in mana* 
gerial positions can keep straightened out. Each 
foreman should endeavor to do this work so that 
results in his department will dovetail into per- 
formance in others in a way that will be mutually 
helpful to both and both will show better results 
than would otherwise be the case. 
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It is not individual effort that wins. Efficient 
production results from the watchfulness of every 
individual charged with the duties of a foreman, 
and the result of coaching a well-organized team in 
all the diflFerent departments. Good team work by 
the foreman is very much more valuable to the com- 
pany, as well as to themselves, than individual 
grandstand plays. The foreman should leave it 
to the superintendent to formulate the general con- 
necting up plans for work between the various de- 
partments, but every foreman should endeavor to 
get the most out of the plans made for him by abso- 
lute loyalty to the plan and to his superior. 

(11) Raise in pay. 

Some foremen are prone to feel that they are not 
getting a square deal from the management and 
complain that others are getting more money with- 
out working as hard. In most cases this presents a 
poor excuse of a reason for raise in pay. It is safe 
to assume with confidence that the company will 
pay you what it feels you are worth as a producing 
agent for it, and that as your efficiency is increased 
your compensation will be increased. It is not the 
amount of hard work you do that counts so much 
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as scientific, thoughtful, efficient, producing meth- 
ods which you are able to put into effect. 

Don't be surprised if you know more of the 
details of your department than any other persons, 
even the superintendent. It is really your business 
to know it. That is what you are paid for. 

If you are laboring in earnest with the prob- 
lems of your job, and are unable to increase produc- 
tion, or to cut the cost, or to do both, call upon the 
superintendent and the management to help you. 
Ask him to make suggestions, or request an oppor- 
tunity to spend some time in the best run depart- 
ment you know of. He will appreciate your enthu- 
siasm and desire to do better. Never use as an 
argument for an increase in wages a comparison 
with what anybody else is getting. Remember that 
increase in pay is likely to come with your ability 
to increase production or to cut cost. 

Foremen should study and rate their men under 
the general policy given by the superintendent, and 
be able to make recommendation in regard t6 the 
pay of each, keeping ever in view the worth and 
efficiency of each individual. 
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(12) Intemperance. 

A foreman should be careful wherever possible 
to dispense with intemperate workmen. It is, of 
course, out of the question for the foreman himself 
to be intemperate. It is now too well recognized 
to need statement that promotion and raises in pay 
in the largest establishments in this country go to 
men who do not use alcoholic stimulants. Wherever 
an intemperate man is in a responsible position, 
production is irregular and spasmodic, because 
the foreman never knows when he will have to place 
a substitute in charge of the equipment at irregular 
periods of time. Furthermore, the man who uses 
alcoholic stimulants sooner or later loses his job, 
and every time he loses his job it becomes harder 
for him to gelt another, with consequent injury to bis 
reputation and hardship upon his family. This is 
the other side of the question. Foremen can do 
more than any other persons around an establish- 
ment to maintain sobriety by encouraging men to be 
steady and temperate, insisting upon the results 
that can only be had by such a course. 

12. THE STORES AND COMMISSARIES. 
This will be as appropriate a place as any to make 
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some remarks in regard to the conduct of the stores 
and commissaries. The relation of store manager 
to those under him fairly represents a situation 
similar to that considered in respect to superintend- 
ent and foreman. 

In the conduct of the stores and commissaries, 
the effort here should be true to the company's 
idea of the Principle of Service — ^not a gratuitous 
service, or one rendered without a reasonable profit, 
but a thoughtful, efficient service, taking into con- 
sideration the needs and requirements of those to 
be served. 

The general store manager should impress his 
subordinates with the desirability of making care- 
ful analysis of the needs of his patrons in order to 
give them the greatest value at the lowest reason- 
able cost. This involves a study and knowledge 
of values. A patron should never be under the 
necessity of purchasing a high-priced article that 
will last a short while, when his real need is for a 
more durable, substantial (if less fancy) article 
which costs less and will last much longer. This 
principle should be carried through the entire busi- 
ness of buying and selling merchandise and sup- 
plies. There is no need now to enter into minutQ 
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directions or to give numerous illustrations, one 
illustration will suffice; if the store is that one 
which supplies loggers with shoes or boots needed 
in a rough, mountainous country, for the most se- 
vere sort of service, it should be able to supply a 
quality of article which is known to be able to give 
long wear and great satisfaction; a shoe of equal 
cost, of soft texture, of light construction, with only 
60 or 70 per cent of wearing life to it, should not 
be sold to a man unless upon deliberate choice he 
insists on buying it; certainly he should not be 
put to the choice of having to accept such an article 
or of going elsewhere to get the proper boot to sup- 
ply his needs. 

The stores and commissaries should not be run at 
a loss, nor should they be conducted with a view 
to making more than a fair margin of profit. They 
should be conducted upon scientific, business prin- 
ciples of efficiency, and the management and per- 
sonnel should be as courteous and as considerate 
of customers as if it were in a. populous center and 
engaged in a keenly competitive effort to please and 
thereby get and keep patronage. 

The policy should never be pursued of ignoring 
or not catering to the needs and wishes of the store's 
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clientele, because the store is a part of the com- 
pany's business and everyone is expected to pa- 
tronize it. 

The store should justify its existence, and be pre- 
pared to make its business a success, even if it were 
run as a separate business, independent of the rest 
of the company's enterprises — such should be its 
efficiency and scientific attention to the needs of its 
patrons, and its ability to serve and to adequately 
supply every reasonable requirement of the indus- 
trial community. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION AND MAN- 
AGEMENT (Continued)— THE SALES 
DEPARTMENT. 

Our Sales Department should have : 

A staff to make plans and formulate policies. 

A general sales manager to work under the direc- 
tion of this staff, his duty being to carry out the poli- 
cies and plans of the staff. 

The territory to be served laid out in two or more 
divisions, each division to be served by a suitable 
number of salesmen in charge of a division sales 
manager, who is responsible to the general sales 
manager. 

The fimction of these different instrumentalities 
may be briefly described : 

1. THE STAFF. 

It is clear that its function should be broader than 
merely to deal with the plans and policies of the 
Sales Department. Intelligent plans cannot be made 
for one department of a business without knowing 
the essential facts of all other departments, indeed 
of the business as a whole. 
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It would therefore be the duty of the staff to 

(1) Consider the total footage expected to be 
produced from present stumpage holdings, plus an 
estimate of that expected to be acquired in order to 
round out operating units. 

(2) Determine the rate of manufacture, in view 
of mill capacity and facilities, organization, etc., 
which should obtain in order to make possible the 
most economical manufacture at the lowest produc- 
tion cost. 

(3) Note carefully the time limits obtaining or 
as they may be extended, in order to give due re- 
gard to the necessity of cutting the stumpage before 
expiration of the periods provided in the stumpage 
contracts, and make provision for the increase or 
decrease of production accordingly. 

These are facts of the business which control fun- 
damentally the consideration of the subject by the 
staff. 

There are other facts, of scarcely less impor- 
tance, requiring the thoughtful consideration of the 
staff in making its plans for its Sales Department. 
These are facts concerning the territory proposed to 
be served by the company, through its Sales Depart- 
ment. 
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The staff must have full information of the essen- 
tial conditions obtaining in the territory which it 
proposes to serve through the Sales Department. 
It must have this information in advance in order 
to intelligently make its plans. A census of the 
territory must be completed, and attention should be 
given to the following among other necessary de- 
tails: 

( 1 ) Separate reports for each lumber consuming 
industry or plant, and of the lumber dealers in 
the territory should be made. These reports should 
be upon blanks prepared for the purpose. 

(2) They should be made for the consumers and 
dealers, city by city and county by coimty. 

(3) Those that are already customers should be 
reported, as well as those who are not, and the 
points of similarity or diversity should be noted and 
commented upon for the benefit of the planning 
staff. 

(4) The character of the work or requirements 
of each consumer reported should be carefully 
noted. 

(5) The character of the lumber used and the 
present source of supply should be stated in as full 
detail as possible. 
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(6) The reason why a person reported is not a 
customer should be ascertained if possible. 

(7) The possibility of substituting our product 
for what is used should be considered, and an 
opinion favorably or unfavorably noted according 
to the census taker's views. 

(8) The possibility of changes in the character 
of manufacture to meet peculiar or special needs 
should be considered. 

(9) Any other matter deemed of importance 
should be reported. 

All such information should be assembled in the 
office of the staff and made available for the use 
of the Sales Department. This work should be the 
special duty of someone in particular charge there- 
of, under the direction of the staff. It is needless 
to say that such a position requires a somewhat 
unusual combination of abilities, as the person 
supervising this work must be a statistician, a lum- 
berman and a man of broad general knowledge of 
the uses and possibilities for use of the output of 
lumber manufacturing plants. 

The planning, the formulation of policies, the de- 
termination of strategy must be done by the staff, 
and it cannot be wisely done without intimate and 
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detailed knowledge of the territory proposed to be 
served and of the business and industrial conditions 
within the area. Furthermore, this must be avail- 
able for the staff itself. It will not be sufficient for 
this information to be reposed in the minds of the 
salesman or the managers. It must be a matter of 
record and kept in such a way that it is available 
at all times for use by the staff and the Sales De- 
partment. 

The determination of the broad general questions 
of policy and comprehensive plans pursuant thereto 
should not be imposed upon the sales managers, 
much less upon the salesmen themselves. The pecu- 
liarities and exactions of their respective positions 
are such as to make it impossible for them to do 
the work of a planning staff. They might, if they 
had the liberty and authority, employ some new and 
effective means for entering new markets. But they 
naturally hesitate at making adjustments of prices, 
or directing the production of special grades or 
commodities, in order to secure new business and 
to conduct campaigns, the final results of which 
will likely not be manifest for months to come. 

There will be ample field for full individual 
effort and initiative and originality on the part of 
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every manager and salesman in attaining the sales 
quota in the respective divisions, when once the 
plans are made, while working in complete accord 
with, and in conformity to, the general plan and 
conunon standard and ideal. 

( 10) The staff should prepare a large scale map 
showing the limits of the sales division and of each 
salesman's territory, and indicate thereon the points 
where the present customers are located, indicating 
the cities in some distinctive way. The map should 
also bear a statistical legend, indicating the number 
of customers sold during a representative period 
selected, and indicating also the amount of lumber 
sold in each of the centers. Thesd should be 
indicated in some way as the basis or datum from 
which to work, or the map when thus completed 
should be kept intact. It will show not only the 
logical points from which to work in expanding the 
business, but the basic information placed thereon 
will constitute a touchstone by which to check the 
future performances and to demonstrate growth. 

(11) The staff should, with this preparation and 
upon consideration of all the data assembled, draw 
the boundaries of its sales divisions, taking into 
consideration the total volume of sales to be in- 
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sisted upon, based upon ^Hhe possibilities of the 
territory — ^not of the man." The sales quota of 
each division must be a standard performance, to 
be reckoned with and respected. Men of the right 
sort, if we do not have them, must be "engaged and 
trained to get the quota." 

2. THE GENERAL SALES MANAGER. 

The General Sales Manager should be respon- 
sible for seeing that the respective quotas are ob- 
tained. 

(1) He must give careful attention to the or- 
ganization of his sales force, consisting of the 
Division Sales Managers and the field salesmen. 

(2) He should understand thoroughly the pur- 
poses and plans of the staff. And in order that he 
may work intelligently and that there may be no 
confusion, the staff should (at least in general) 
carefully formulate in writing its policies and its 
plans, and present them, together with its sug- 
gestions and directions, to the General Sales Man- 
ager in definite form. 

(3) As the General Sales Manager is respon- 
sible for the accomplishments of the Sales Depart- 
ment, he will be primarily respoiisil^e for the 
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effectiveness of the organization under him ; for the 
fitness of the personnel, the sufficiency of instruc- 
tion given and for the adequacy of the special edu- 
cation of the Division Managers and salesmen, in 
up-to-date scientific methods of salesmanship. It 
will therefore be necessary for the General Sales 
Manager above all things to be a teacher, to know 
not only why a thing should be done, but how to do 
it, and be able to explain these things to others, 
and to inspire those imder him with enthusiasm and 
loyalty and to ground them in sound business prin- 
ciples, as well as the special principle of service 
insisted upon by this company for the full supply- 
ing of which scientific efficiency is fundamentally 
necessary. He must see that all men have available 
and utilize all necessary information, and have the 
proper attitude toward the problems of scientific 
efficiency, particularly as it applies to salesman- 
ship. 

(4) It follows, of course, that the General Sales 
Manager is primarily responsible for the contents 
of the Salesmen's Manual, in the preparation of 
which he should collaborate with the staff and with 
his division managers. The Salesman's Manual 
cannot be prepared, coinpkie'd antl left aloiae. It 
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must be revised and improved and brought up to 
date from time to time, and therefore will require 
the constant, thoughtful attention of the Sales Man- 
ager and his staff. 

While the preparation of the Manual will be the 
special duty of the General Sales Manager, and 
while in theory (and in practice as well) it is pre- 
pared by him for the salesmen, he will miss a 
great deal of valuable aid if he does not induce 
in his division managers and salesmen such a 
lively interest in the contents thereof, and in its 
improvement, that they will be constantly making 
suggestions for changes and betterments. Of 
course, it will not be expected that all suggestions 
as received will be suitable for use, or that they 
will be available without change or modification, 
but the great majority of such suggestions will con- 
tain at least a germ of thought which will be val- 
uable to the scientific Sales Manager. 

3. THE DIVISION SALES MANAGER. 

The Division Sales Manager should be a General 
Sales Manager for his division. He should be the 
close collaborator of the General Sales Manager. 
He slKmld be able to diink hi3 tliota^ds, escpii'ess 
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his views, define his policies and represent him 
generally, but in doing so should not lose his own 
originality or stifle his initiative. The Divisicm 
Sales Manager occupies a unique position. He is 
the point of contact with the field men and the 
understudy of the General Sales Manager. He is 
not confined to one specific line of duty as much, 
on the one hand as is the General Sales Manager, 
nor on the other as the salesmen of his division. 
He therefore has the broadest possible field of 
usefulness. Much of his time, particularly in inau- 
gurating the system, should be spent in the home 
office with the General Sales Manager, and from 
time to time in consultation with the staff. The 
Division Managers should study the entire compre- 
hensive plan of the staff and of the General Sales 
Manager. They should analyze and assimilate all 
data, consider totals, percentges, past perform- 
ances, prospects and possibilities. They should 
join in the consideration and discussion of ques- 
tions expected to arise in carrying out the plans 
and policies adopted. They should hear all argu- 
ments for and against any particular proposal. 

They should give their field men systematic in- 
structions and encoiira^ them ih the varicms wayd 
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which will be possible by intimate contact with 
them. Much time should be given to efforts to ex- 
tend and enlarge the sales in their respective divis- 
ions. They should ever be ready to promptly seize 
not only the opportunities which are presented to 
them personally, but those reported by their re- 
spective salesman, and as the Division Manager 
will not be under the obligation of "making the 
rounds," that the salesman is under, he can devote 
what time his judgment dictates to each specific 
case — ^he can camp on the trail of a promising pros- 
pect imtil the possibilities are fully exploited. 

4. THE SALESMEN. 

(1) The success of the Sales Department, in 
final analysis, depends upon the salesmen them- 
selves. Too much care cannot be taken in se- 
lecting the men. Of course, it matters not how 
much care is given to the selection, the sales- 
man, in order to be adequately qualified, must 
have the proper instruction in salesmanship — ^just 
as a lawyer must study law, a doctor me<Jicine, an 
auditor accounting, an engineer engineering, so the 
salesman must be trained to efficient scientific work 
in the province of salesmanship. A knowledge of 
grades of lumber, of the company's price list^ and 
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the ability to meet men, while all are quite essen- 
tial, do not constitute a salesman. 

(2) Uniform, systematic, eflficient instruction 
must be had. If, after having this, a man cannot 
make a success of his job, he is a misfit and some- 
one else must replace him. The necessary instruc- 
tion cannot be given to the man once for all and 
then forgotten. It must be a continuous repeated 
process. It will require the daily thought of the 
General Sales Manager and of his Division Man- 
agers. There must be produced in the salesman a 
scientific attitude toward the problem of getting the 
greatest efficiency in selling. 

The salesman should ever have in his immediate 
possession the Salesman's Manual of standardized 
instruction, which should embrace the fundamental 
principles of instruction and should go a great way 
toward enabling the salesman to educate himself, 
and the doctrines of the Salesman's Manual should 
be elaborated personally and otherwise, from time 
to time, by the Division Managers and the General 
Sales Manager. 

Possibly the most important part of the Manual 
for the salesmen will be the Code of Principles, 
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embodying the company's ideals of business ethics 
and of service. 

While this is not the proper place for the for- 
mulation in all of its details of a Salesman's Man- 
ual, it is felt a helpful service will be rendered 
by presenting some fimdamental considerations 
which should be kept in view in the preparation 
thereof, and in keeping it up to date. 

5. THE SALESMAN'S MANUAL 

The object of a Salesman's Manual is to sup- 
ply the salesman with certain necessary informa- 
tion. It should help him see and appreciate his op- 
portunities to become a better man, broaden his 
viewpoint, add to his knowledge and give him a 
clearer conception of the aims and principles of 
the company in its relation to himself, to his cus- 
tomers and to the public in general. 

One of the important elements of the Salesman's 
Manual should be the Code of Principles, which 
appears in this booklet as Part Two. A compre- 
hensive understanding of this Code of Principles, 
of this statement of the policy of the company will, 
in large measure, tend to a standardization of the 
selling talk of the salbsmten^ The cfdttpw/s poll- 
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cies are unchangeable in the broad, persistent en- 
deavor to live by the Principle of Service and to 
supply its customers' needs in the most adequate 
fashion, at the least cost consistent with value. It 
should thus result that the individual efforts of 
every salesman, while allowing play for the int 
tiative, originality and individuality of every one, 
will be cast along the broad, standardized lines 
inherent in a faithful following of the course 
charted in obedience to the law of the Principle of 
Service. 

The Manual should have a distinct value in the 
education of the younger, more inexperienced sales- 
men, and of those who aspire to become efficient 
in this department of the businss; it should like- 
wise enable all salesmen to discharge the respon- 
sibility which rests upon them as educators of cus- 
tomers to an appreciation of the advantage of deal- 
ing with a company which supplies their needs 
upon the Principle of Service, as contrasted with 
the service rendered by those who are not inspired 
by this ideal. The keenness of competition, and 
the shrewdness and ability with which the spurious 
is put forward as the genuine, makes this obliga- 
tioi( peculi^^ly ptasdng upion- the- salesm^ today. 
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While a written definition of a model salesman 
is perhaps a difficult thing to formulate, it is not 
very difficult to set down some of the important 
attributes of a successful salesman. It is no argu- 
ment against the desirability of possessing these 
qualifications that some men without some of them 
are successful. Such cases are atypical. The more 
of these a man has, and the more abundantly he is 
possessed of them, all other things being equal, the 
more successful he will be. The following topics 
are briefly discussed as indicating in a general way 
what should be elaborated more fully and in great- 
er detail in the Salesman's Manual: 

(1) Know the merits of your proposition and 
the needs of your customer. 

This is a large order in a few words. It in- 
volves a thorough comprehension of the policies 
of the company, of its Code of Principles, of its 
belief in and adherence to the Principle of Service, 
It requires an ability on the part of the salesman 
to convince a prospective customer of the desira- 
bility of dealing with a company, which approaches 
him not in a spirit of competition but of co-opera- 
tion; which makes it a cardinal principle of its 
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business to render him a dependable service, to give 
him articles of standard value, manufactured in 
the most efficient way, for his special needs; which 
seeks to render a uniform service and to give a uni- 
form value. Customers must be made to realize 
that in the end they are the gainers by dealing with 
such a company. With others they might at one 
time get extraordinary value, and at others less 
than they should have; irregularity and unevenness 
of quality is necessarily reflected in the articles 
or commodities furnished by the customer to his 
patrons, and this lack of standard of uniformity 
tends to make his patrons dissatisfied, even if the 
poorest article supplied is as good as the price jus- 
tifies. There is every reason then for receiving as 
well as giving a uniform standardized service. 

It is as important to know the needs of your cus- 
tomer as it is to know your own goods. It is neces- 
sary to know the business of the customer so thor- 
oughly that you will be able to make suggestions to 
him, if he is using the wrong material or pursuing 
an improper course. The customer, unacquainted 
with the intricacies of the tejcture and properties of 
different varieties of lumber and die multiplicity 
of grades, may be using a certain kind because he 
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happened to use it once, got good results and could 
afford to continue its purchase. It may be that 
some other variety of a different grade will suit his 
purposes better and cost him less. If such is the 
case you should be able to so advise him, thus 
lessening his cost and increasing his margin of 
profit. Can there be any doubt about his appre- 
ciating such a service? Will not the salesman who 
renders such a service always be in a position to be 
favored whenever the person benefited has an order 
to place? 

You should be equally prepared to tell the cus- 
tomer that the requirements of his business will not 
be successfully met by endeavoring to make a 
change of material or secure a substitute if such is 
the fact. 

You should, of course, decline to take an order 
unless you are satisfied we can render a proper sat- 
isfactory service in connection therewith. 

(2) Be frank with your customers and with your 
company. 

If you make a mistake, be ready and willing to 
admit it. The desire to always do the right thing 
is commendable, but it is not likely that any one 
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will always be able to do it. The desire to hide 
the fact of having made a mistake is not commend- 
able. Do not seek to avoid the consequences of an 
error. 

It too often happens that one midermines the 
confidence that another had in him by seeking to 
dodge responsibility. Some twist is made of the 
facts or some half-truth told to throw one off the 
scent, and credit is taken for resourcefulness, when, 
in fact, nothing has been accomplished, but a de- 
struction of confidence. Invariably a frank, manly 
confession of fault or assumption of responsibility 
for an error raises one in the estimation of his 
associates. 

If you have sold a customer certain lumber rep- 
resenting it to be of a certain kind, and suitable 
for a certain purpose, and it proves to be not what 
you represented it, say so frankly, make a satis- 
factory adjustment with him, help him to supply 
his needs, be sure he feels you are genuinely inter- 
ested in seeing that he has broad gauge treatment, 
and really regret the occurrence. You will make 
him your lasting friend. Your company will al- 
ways endorse your acts with these ends in view. 

If the customer. has secured something which is 
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exactly what you represented it to be, but he finds 
it unsuited for his purposes, help him out of the 
difficulty* He will greatly appreciate it. Sell the 
stock to him, or take it off his hands, and sell it — 
even at a loss. It will be good business in the end. 
It is necessary always to be on the square with 
your employer. The company will think more of 
you for owning an error than it will for endeavor- 
ing to cover it up. It does not expect you to be 
perfect. It will look with complacency upon your 
mistakes — if you do not make the same mistake 
too often. 

(3) Be systematically industrious. 

You cannot take that comprehensive interest in 
your work, which is necessary to success, unless 
you have a genuine enthusiasm for the work and 
feel an elated pride in successful accomplishment. 
If you cannot get in this state of mind toward the 
work that you are doing then it will be well for you 
to realize that fact and terminate your eflForts, seek- 
ing an occupation in which this will be possible. 

Furthermore, there can not be enthusiasm with- 
out energy. Energy supplies the motive power. It 
IB necessary all the time. A man with an unusually 
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acute intellect, capable of deep sustained thougjit 
and accurate analysis, will accomplish nothing if 
he does not get beyond the easy-chair stage of sit- 
ting and reflecting. A man with half the intelli- 
gence, but with sufficient energy to bring to accom- 
plishment his plans, will amount to more in the 
business world. Failures are in the majority of 
cases attributable to a lack of energy. 

With a proper knowledge of your business, of 
the customers' needs, of the merits and shortcom- 
ings of your competitors, with enthusiasm for your 
work and energy in its accomplishment, initiative 
and resourcefulness will ever be at your hands to 
assure adequate success. 

Initiative will enable you to do the necessary 
thing in any given circumstances, without being 
told to do it. You cannot be told in advance exactly 
what to do on every occasion. Initiative is the qual- 
ity which will enable you unerringly to know what 
is the proper thing to do and the right time to do it. 

Closely related to initiative is the quality of re- 
sourcefulness, and possession of this quality guar* 
antees your poise against surprise. It enables you 
to receive unexpected criticisms or objections with- 
out being perturbed and to pass them in swift and 
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analytical review through your mind in order to 
quickly and wisely determine the next step to be 
taken. 

A sense of system is a valuable possession to 
every business man and is of special use to the 
salesman. Some persons naturaH.y have more apti- 
tude for system than others. Those who do not 
have this aptitude should strive to supply the defect. 
By doing things in an orderly, methodical manner, 
much more can be accomplished than otherwise, 
and all that is accomplished will be more effectively 
done. 

With the proper enthusiasm for the business and 
the adequate store of energy to make that enthu- 
siasm effective, with initiative and resourcefulness 
and methodical habits of thought and action, the 
salesman is equipped to be systematic and indus- 
trious in the prosecution of his work, and his com- 
petitor, without thus being equipped, will have little 
chance to succeed against him in generous rivalry 
for the laurels of accomplishment. 

(4) Know what the occasion requires. 

A capacity to judge the proprieties of any given 
occasion will be of the greatest value to you. It 
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matters not how enthusiastic you may be to make 
sales, and how thoroughly you may be impressed 
with the idea that persistence accomplishes much, 
you must understand that you will meet disappoint- 
ment sometimes and that the occasion will not al- 
ways be opportune for you to get orders or discuss 
your stock. 

If you call upon a customer, hoping to explain to 
him a new line of manufacture that has been be- 
gun, or changes in the price list or special induce- 
ments in regard to a block of stock in which he 
might be interested, and have hopes of landing a 
large order, you will be naturally disappointed if 
the circumstances are such that you cannot get a 
hearing. But if you find the person with whom it is 
necessary for you to have the interview occupied, 
for instance if he has just had an accident to his au- 
tomobile, and it is necessary for him to get on a new 
tire and to make a hurried run to get his wife to 
take her to the station to catch a train, for which 
her accommodations have already been arranged, 
it will not be exactly the right time to introduce the 
details of what you have in mind. You should in- 
tuitively know that you had met one of your dis- 
appointments, that a second trip will be necessary. 
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or that the interview will have to be deferred, and 
a pleasant good morning, with an expression of 
the hope of seeing your customer again would be 
proper under the circumstances, or even better, it 
would be for you to quickly get out of your coat, 
roll up your sleeves to help him put on the tire, 
and hurried on his mission, with the parting word 
that you would take occasion to call on him again. 

The desirability of being able to recognize the 
proprieties of an occasion was well illustrated in an 
address before the American Lumber Congress re- 
cently, when the speaker said : 

"Suppose some little old lady comes into a re- 
tailers' office and says, *My boy is coming back 
from France, so I want to fix up a little and am 
thinking of putting a new floor in the front hall.' 
The dealer casually, without giving it much thought, 
says, *I can furnish you genuine edge grain South- 
em pine flooring at $75 a thousand feet.' What do 
you suppose the old lady thinks? She is likely to 
fall in a faint when she hears the price, because 
she thinks that it will probably take six or seven 
thousand feet for her floor. Suppose, however, that 
the dealer is a real salesman. He says something 
like this, *Sit down; we are glad your boy is com- 
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ing home. We are all very proud of you. How big 
is your front hall?' She answers, 'Well, the car- 
penter says it is 10 by 16 feet. He does a little 
figuring and says, *I can sell you enough flooring 
for the hall for $15.' She is delighted to find it 
costs so little, and probably says, *Why, that is 
cheaper than a rug; send it out.' " 

Of course, it is not practical to endeavor to give 
rules or incidents explaining what you should do on 
every occasion, but this topic is introduced and 
these illustrations given to enforce this reflection, 
that it is necessary for you to realize that no ste- 
reotyped form of conduct or system of procedure 
can be followed, but you must be constantly alert 
to accurately size up the situation and form your 
method of procedure in accordance with the re- 
qirements and proprieties of the given occasion. 

You should realize that the pursuit of this course 
will result in the most valuable personal, individual 
development. Your brain, your intelligence will 
grow. You will find yourself thinking ahead of 
others, and will be delighted to observe that you 
have explored, in reflection, territories others are 
only beginning to discover. 
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(5) Strive to conserve and improve all of the 
qualities you have which contribute to your sue* 
cess as a business man. 

It is not uncommon to see given in Salesmen's 
Manuals or Codes of Formal Instruction a list of 
qualities essential to the salesman. Often in this 
list will be embraced such subjects as "self-respect,*' 
"personal appearance," "health,'' "honesty," "loy- 
alty." These, as I view the subject, are attributes 
which should be possessed by everyone. They are 
not and should not be the peculiar possession of 
salesmen. They are fundamentally important to 
him, but are not more so than they are to every 
other business man. The company's standing in 
any community is primarily measured by the stand- 
ing of its representatives, and as no company can 
be bigger and broader in its policies and plans than 
its creating and directing minds, so the general 
estimate of a company's standing will be largely 
made by the customers and the community at large, 
upon its valuation of its salesmen and representa- 
tives, hence the necessity for self-respect, for a neat 
and clean-cut bearing and personal appearance. 
Not only should you desire to create a favorable 
impression upon your customers "by your personal 
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appearance, but you should like them to have a 
high estimate of your company, and should feel a 
satisfaction that their high estimate has been large- 
ly formed because of the fact that you are its. rep- 
resentative. 

In the business world, as much as in any de- 
partment of the natural world, things are largely 
adjusted upon a basis of a survival of the fittest. 
It is necessary for you to conserve your health and 
avoid bad habits in order to personally survive, and 
your personal condition of health and state of mind 
have much to do with your successful survival as 
the fittest in the business struggle, for unless you 
have a healthy mind and a healthy body, you are 
not likely to have that complete freedom of thought 
and lack of anxiety which is necessary for you to 
give the maximum consideration and attention to 
business. 

. You should not continue your connection with 
any concern to whom you cannot give imdivided 
loyalty. If you are not in complete accord with 
the policies and plans, aims and purposes of your 
company, you should be sure that you thoroughly 
understand them, and if lack of accord continues, 
you should sever your connection. Loyalty is a 
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matter of mental attitude of principle and of feel- 
ing manifested in your conduct. If you cannot 
think right and feel right toward your company, 
you have no place in its organization. If you have 
not its interest as genuinely at heart as you have 
your own personal interest, you have not the quality 
and quantity of loyalty which is necessary for the 
best interests of the company and of yourself. 
There is no offense which a company finds it so 
difficult to condone as the lack of loyalty on the 
part of its employees. 

(6) Learn to close the sale. 

After all, this is the most important thing for 
the salesman to know. Everything else is but prep- 
aration for making and closing the sale. The sales- 
man can realize his importance by reflecting that 
everything that the company has done and is doing 
is with the one end and aim in view, to enable him 
to make sales; to enable him to have a large num- 
ber of the best industrial and business concerns in 
the country upon his list of well-served, satisfied, 
prosperous customers. It is for this purpose that 
the company was organized, that it purchased vast 
areas of timber in many states, that it erected nu- 

— 8 — 
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merous mills, built hundreds of miles of railroad, 
employs thousands of persons in its various depart- 
ments, and spends enormous sums of money in the 
economical manufacture of lumber and for the effi- 
cient administration of its business. Viewed in this 
light, the salesman can feel every time he closes a 
sale that he, as the leading man in the cast of char- 
acters, has enacted the final scene in an ever-to-be- 
repeated industrial drama of surpassing impor- 
tance. He should, therefore, take a lively interest 
in acquiring the knowledge, ability, practice and 
finish, which a polished enactment of this role re- 
quires. 

He must learn to properly approach his custom- 
er, ascertain what he needs or tell him what he 
should know in order to enable him to determine 
his needs, and when they have agreed — when the 
minds have met — ^to promptly close. 

Be dignified, courteous and considerate. Manner 
or bearing is quite as important as words. Few 
people like a loud, boisterous manner, and nearly 
everyone resents undue familiarity. 

The whole incident of a sale may be nothing 
more than a quiet greeting, a brief statement of 
Inarket conditions and of what one has to offer, an 
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inquiry of the customer's needs, and — ^^sign your 
name here." If argument is necessary, the sales- 
man must know how to make it, convincingly. 

Sales methods should be so standardized that the 
salesman will know in advance the facts, the argu- 
ment and the way to make it. He should not be 
left to the points which may occur to him on the spur 
of the moment. Not only so, but every company 
should have its sales methods so standardized and 
its salesmen so instructed, that every one under 
given conditions, even in widely separated areas, 
will make in substance the same claims, present the 
same reasons, and make the same arguments — not 
in words, of course, for there will necessarily be 
differences due to the personal equation — ^but the 
essence, the substance of the matter, should be 
presented in practically the same way. 

CONCLUSION. 

In the foregoing no attempt has been made to 
descend into, and describe all the details of the 
lumber business; the effort has not been to set down 
a formula or rule for the doing of everything, or 
indeed of anything. The aim is to induce thinking; 
to luring about a conviction of the necessity to care- 
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fully think about, analyze and revolve in the mind 
every important detail of the business, in order that 
the doing of it will be the result of deliberate pre- 
meditation, not of thoughtless impulsive thinking 
or of no thinking at all. 

The ability to think right is the greatest ability 
a man can have. If coupled with that ability he 
has the potver of imagination^ and the gift of mem- 
ory^ he is indeed fortunate. Thinks Imagine, Re- 
member, 

Thought is necessary to keep the mind active, 
imagination to give it vision, and remembrance is 
necessary in order to keep in the mind the mental 
pictures of the imagination, so that they may grow, 
develop and become realities. Imagination pic- 
tured the airplane, Remembrance kept the image 
ever before the mind, and Thought developed the 
mental image into the remarkable reality it is today. 

With ability to think, to imagine and to remem- 
ker, a man will succeed unless he deliberately pre- 
fers not to do so. 



